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LAVINIA L. DOCK, R.N. 

THE PROGRESS OF DISTRICT NURSING 

Distbict nursing in the remote, wild regions of Australia and New 
Zealand is spreading slowly but surely under systematized, coordinated 
plans which will in time cover all of both countries with a network 
of nursing districts and bring the services of the nurse to every lonely 
settler in the wilds. " Bush Nursing " it is called in Australia, and 
" Back Blocks Nursing " in New Zealand. The daily reports of nurses 
in the " Bush " or the " Back Blocks " sound very much like Miss 
Lydia Holman's daily adventures in her nursing in the North Carolina 
country, full of combat against natural obstacles and of exciting 
emergencies in nursing matters. 

At the moment, too, district nursing as a topic for discussion is 
pressing to the fore in France. The first district nurse in that country 
(the first one, that is, who is fully trained and performing her work 
on thorough nursing lines) has just finished her third year of service 
in Bordeaux, a service so notably successful, so welcome to the people, 
and so good an example to follow in its union of practical nursing and 
social service, that the philanthropists and civic-spirited citizens of 
Prance should not need to discuss the advisability of district work, but 
should fall to, immediately, and multiply the pioneer nurse's efforts in 
every province. 

At the Fifth National Congress of Public Charities and Private 
Philanthropy recently held in France, visiting nursing among the poor 
was on the programme and was much discussed. It is the greatest 
pity that the old, shopworn, bad plan of giving the poor a cheap, half- 
trained imitation nurse was brought into this congress, like a weed that 
is forever being pulled up but never stays pulled. The guilty member 
to advance this long-discredited theory was a medical man and a govern- 
ment inspector, we are sorry to say. Even though one might go wrong 
about nursing, no republican should be guilty of such contempt for 
the poor. 

At a former congress, medical protests were made against giving 
district nursing a place on the programme, the reason given being that 
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the visiting nurse would become an illegitimate practitioner of medicine. 
Some bad examples of the work of the half-trained must have been 
seen, for one physician wrote to a medical journal that, when these 
women were in the homes of the poor, the doctor did not see a pneumonia 
case until after the fourth day, or a typhoid before the second week, 
or a whitlow until the bone began scaling off. How much worse would 
it be if a " certificated nurse " were thus installed ! There would be no 
future for the doctor except to break stones on the high road. 

Dr. Anna Hamilton seizes the opportunity to give one of her masterly 
resumes of the whole subject, reviewing the entire work of the Bordeaux 
nurse, quoting Miss Nightingale's teachings at length, describing the 
work and organization of the Queen's Jubilee nurses, and mentioning 
our own Visiting Nurse Quarterly Magazine and Miss Waters's book on 
Visiting Nursing in the United States. 

The Bordeaux nurse's work is an extension of the hospital and dis- 
pensary service. She has made, in the three years, 6673 nursing visits. 

Apropos of work on this line, a Hollander, Dr. , has been 

writing a very good account of the Bellevue Hospital Social Service 
Department in Nosokomos, the Dutch nursing journal. 

Miss Amy Hughes, the superintendent of the Queen's Nurses, is 
preparing that part of the British chapter for the third volume of 
Nursing History which covers the work of the visiting nurse in Great 
Britain. This will be a valuable and authoritative presentation of the 
subject. 

It may be well to mention, in this connection, that, as visiting 
nursing in the United States has been thoroughly treated by Miss 
Waters in her book, which will from time to time be revised, keeping 
up to date with the progress of work, the third volume of history will 
not go into details, but will simply group visiting nursing with the 
many extensions of social service, in a composite sketch. For, if full 
justice were done to every branch, the third volume would needs stretch 
to ten ! 

ITEMS 

The Wellington (New Zealand) branch of the New Zealand Trained 
Nurses' Association is laying plans to build a large and conveniently 
equipped residential clubhouse for nurses. The method recommended 
for raising the money needed, or the greater part of it, is admirably 
simple. It is not considered necessary to form a stock company, but 
interest-bearing loans are made by individual nurses, such loans to be 
repaid in full at the end of a term of years, and the entire control will 
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be in the hands of the association. Yearly deposits of one per cent, 
into a sinking fund will be the plan adopted for paying off the loans 
when due. 

Kai Tiaki for April describes an impressive ceremony at Island Bay, 
hew Zealand, when two nurses, their professional training completed, 
entered the novitiate of the religious order of Our Lady of Compassion, 
founded by Eev. Mother Mary Joseph Aubert. Ten years will pass 
before final vows will be taken. The nurses will continue to do nursing 
work, and will instruct the other Sisters. 

It seems to be true that there is much more organized and con- 
tinuous effort made in England to reach nurses and inform the public 
in regard to medical missions and nursing work in mission stations than 
in this, or, indeed, than in any other country. British nurses have the 
Nurses' Missionary League, with its journal, Nurses Near and Far, and 
this summer they are having a summer camp on the seashore, which 
not only provides a holiday, but opportunity for conferences like Chau- 
tauqua and our summer schools. 

Of all the many descriptions of the coronation of the English royal 
pair that have appeared in American journals and magazines we humbly 
submit to not having read one that compares in vivid word painting 
and emotional thrill with Mrs. Fenwick's account in the British Journal 
of Nursing, July 1. This word-picture few of the general public will see. 

Magnificent, however, as the sight with its historic associations must 
have been, we would rather have seen that wonderful march of women on 
June 17, forty thousand strong, in white raiment, with banners illumined 
with every beauty of color and device, a procession radiant with the 
deep and moving spiritual significance of the coming emancipation of 
womanhood and the setting free of world powers of beneficence, hitherto 
choked and repressed by all the combined force of an autocracy now 
falling to pieces before our very eyes. The feudal system is passing, 
and kings and emperors will soon be historical relics. It will be well 
for future pageants to revive all the picturesque pomp and color of 
those days, but in the march of the women we have a glimpse of the 
new pageantry which shall far outshine the old. 

Nurses turned out well in the great suffrage march on June 17. 
A couple of hundred of them were in uniform, always getting hearty 
cheers from the onlookers, while many walked in special groups in 
white dresses. A German Sister marched with them. We envv her. 



